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Peter Penguin Talking 


Adventures—do you want one or two? Then 
keep your eyes open. I can’t tell you that you just 
start at the post office, take two turns to the left 
and one to the right and open a blue door, as 
though it were a treasure hunt. Even if there is an adventure there now, 
it would not stay until you got there. Adventures don’t stay put. 

You never know, however, when one will pop up these days from 
earth, air or water, Take the one Oscar and I had the other day. It 
started out ordinarily enough. 

“Let’s go swimming,” said Oscar. 

“O.K. I want a day off anyway. I want two days off. We'll stay out 
all night and I want to go swimming where I never swam before.” 

“Come on”, said Oscar, “I know the place.” 

So we swam down the Hudson, across the harbor, out past Coney 
Island and Sandy Hook until we couldn’t see land behind us. 

“Now”, said Oscar, “for some deep sea diving.” 

Then I guessed where we were. 

About a million years ago all this part of the ocean was dry land, and 
mountainous, at that. The Hudson river, or whatever they called it then, 
cut a channel through these mountains almost as deep as the Grand 
Canyon. That is why that not far from New York—just an easy day’s 
swim for penguins and seals—you can find creatures of the deep that 
ordinarily live only in mid-ocean. There were black devil fish with teeth 
that glowed like lamps in mouths bigger than their bodies, lantern fish, 
silver hatchets and the scarlet scorpion. 

It was scary diving down, down among those weird creatures, but not 
too scary, and it was fine when one came up for air to see the sun shining 
and the sea green-blue. I was resting on a wave when suddenly Oscar 
popped up near me. 

“Hey, come quick!” he called and dived again. 

I followed him down quite a way, though not now in the very deepest 
part, because pretty soon we saw bottom, On a sort of mountain top on 
the ocean floor a fight was going on. A big octopus—about a yard 
long—had a hold on a seal with one arm, and was reaching for a better 
grip with some of his other arms. Oscar was swimming in close, trying 
to distract him while he gave me the signal to slip up from behind. It is 
hard to pick the behind of an eight-armed creature, but I managed to 























dart in and take a nip with my beak at the arm that had a hold on the 
seal. The octopus was surprised and let go. 

The seal made a break for the tcp and we followed. I lay back on a 
wave and looked around and then—my heart took a dive on its own. 

“Oscar,” I said, staring at him. “What’s happened to you?” 

“Nothing,” said a voice behind me. I looked around and there was 
another Oscar, only not gone gray like the first one. 

Then they saw each other. “Papa!” cried Oscar. 

“My boy, my boy! how you’ve grown!” said the big seal. 

You see, they hadn’t seen each other since Oscar left home; so we all 
swam in toward shore and had a big feast where the fish were plentiful. 

That was one adventure, you see, that happened most unexpectedly. 
They come from all directions—adventures. 

You have one kind this month in “John Colter’s Race for Life,” and 
next month in the “Three-Cornered Hat.” Another kind of adventure 
is the kind a boy makes for himself when he is determined to do some- 
thing. You will find this in “X D Y and the Soap Box Derby.” 

Story Paraders will be interested to hear that some of our best ad- 
venture stories are now appearing in book form, New readers can catch 
up on what they missed last year and other years in the Story PARADE 
ApbvVENTURE Lisrary. The first titles are: 

Tue YANKEE Caprain by Charles J. Finger 

Runaway by Hildegarde Hawthorne 

Tue Mystery Docs or GLEN Hazarp by Maristan Chapman 
TONIO AND THE STRANGER (Black Lava) by Elizabeth Coatsworth 

These are all old favorites for veteran Story Paraders, and if you have 
been reading Story Parape long enough to remember the first two, you 
are ready for some big adventure books. 

For sea adventure with plenty of action, look up THREE AGAINST THE 
Sea by Robb White III and read how two boys and a girl won out 
against odds in the Caribbean. Carotiny Trait is a story of Indians and 
pioneers when Daniel Boone was young. ABILENE TRAIL is about cattle 
rustling in the old days out West. Peter Penguin, c/o Story PARADE, 70 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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CHICKADEE 
By BurnHaM Eaton 
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Ruffled by the storm. 
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You hardly saw him il 
He snuggled so still. 
The bare tree shivered and 
The wind blew shrill. 


He faced the driving sleet 
From a steel-cold sky, 

A wee ruff of feathers with 
A brave, keen eye. 


The storm blustered loud 

; ; But carried not a tale 
s....,,..... Like staunchness of chickadees 
Facing toward the gale. 
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A little yellow pup 
proves his loyalty 


TRAMP, THE SHEEP DOG 


By Don Lance 
Illustrated by Victor J. Dowling 


Tue sueep had been brought home. Buck Hodges stood on the 
brow of the hill shading his eyes with his hand as he scanned the 
far off horizon for a weather sign. Ruff growled, and his shaggy 
back bristled, but the old black-and-white shepherd dog made 
no move to get up off his haunches. 

““What’s the matter, boy?” asked Buck casually. 

The dog growled again, a long rumbling growl. His hazel 
eyes, partly hidden by frowzy hair, were fixed steadily down 
the hard clay road leading into the ranch. Buck saw the stranger 
coming up the road, too. It was a scrawny half-grown yellow 
pup, cantering along with not a fear or care in the world. 

The man turned away. “Humph!” he muttered as he headed 
for the barn. “Ruff’ll fix that little tramp!” 

Ordinarily, Ruff would have, too. But now, instead of ad- 
vancing to challenge, Ruff stood his ground and waited, The 
stranger approached. The old dog sniffed and growled. The 
pup should have been afraid, but he wasn’t, exactly. He sniffed 
back a cautious greeting and wagged his tail hesitantly, but there 
was no real fear. 

Ruff was taken aback. Never before had his growl been chal- 
lenged like this. And by such a homely pup! He was thin as a 
rail. His yellow hair was sparse in spots, wiry and kinky. He 
might be a cross between an airedale and a collie. 


Under the searching gaze of Ruff, the pup whimpered a for- 
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THE OLD DOG SNIFFED AND GROWLED 


lorn invitation to play and wagged his tail. Ruff wanted to lick 
him as he had licked every dog that had ever dared step foot on 
Buck’s ranch. But this thing? There was nothing to lick. He 
just couldn’t bring himself to it. 

With a toss of his head, Ruff turned and headed for the stable, 
the nervy stranger jogging along at his heels. Buck saw them 
coming. He jabbed his pitchfork in the ground in disgust and 
leaned on it. 

“Well, I'll be jiggered!” he scolded. “Say, what’s a matter, 
Ruff? Aren’t you going to run that thing away from here?” 
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Sheepishly, Ruff leaned his weight against the man’s leg and 
nuzzled his hand. The pup stood off at a safe distance, cocked 
his head first on one side and then the other, ready to run away 
if it seemed necessary. But it didn’t. 

Buck was provoked. There wasn’t any place on the ranch for 
a no-account stray. Many times he had wanted to bring in a 
likely pup for Ruff to train as an understudy. But Ruff would 
never stand for it and his word was law. 

That evening, with a slurring reference to tramps, which Ruff 
didn’t quite understand, Buck set Ruff’s usual pan of dinner 
down on the flagstone. Ruff looked on with interest while the 
stranger bolted the food, his stomach stretching out of all pro- 
portion under the strain of the first real meal he had eaten for a 
long time. Ruff went hungry that night and worked all the 
next day on an empty stomach. He went hungry that night, 
too. On the third night, the tramp was still there, firmly settled 
in the luxury of this new home. Buck set out dinner for two 
dogs. — 

That’s how Tramp came to Buck Hodges’ ranch. He was 
unwelcome and unwanted, but he made himself right at home, 
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sticking close, all the time, to old Ruff. He followed Ruff to 
pasture with the sheep in the morning, spent the day with him, 
and stood guard with the old dog at night. 

After a while, when the young dog had filled out and de- 
veloped into a more and more homely looking cur, an eyesore 
for such a place as Buck Hodges’ ranch, Ruff began to teach him 
the sheep herding business. But Tramp wasn’t interested. His 
ambition was to play. He got bored lying around all day long 
with nothing to do while Ruff dozed away as he minded a 
bunch of grazing sheep. Tramp found it far more sport to chase 
those dumb sheep and make them run helter skelter. He would 
bark and yap at them, scaring them almost to death. 

Ruff stood it just as long as he could. He was patient. He 
didn’t really mind how much the young dog tormented him 
or chewed his ears, even when he was tired and sleepy. But after 
he had worked hard rounding up stray sheep only to have a silly 
pup deliberately scatter them in all directions, it was too much. 
With a snarl, he sailed in and thrashed Tramp. 

Tramp was glum. Of all things, for Ruff—his best friend— 
to lick him. He went off by himself, his pride hurt, his faith in 
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friendship shattered. He lay down, stretched his chin out on the 
ground and watched the sheep grazing silently before his eyes. 
The lambs gamboled and he watched one stray off here and an- 
other one there. He saw Ruff wake up out of an apparently 
sound sleep, run out, head the wanderers off and bring them 
back into the fold. A hawk screamed from the top of a distant 
tree. A crow cawed dismally. The alarm spread. Maybe an eagle 
was lurking behind a cloud somewhere. Ruff sprang to his 
haunches, his eyes scanned the sky on the alert for any swooping 
attack. The sheep went on grazing, peacefully, unconscious of 
the disturbing signs. 

Tramp’s wounded pride healed instantly. He got up, stretched 
and yawned, then rejoined Ruff on the side of the slope. He sat 
with the old dog a minute, then dashed headlong, yapping in 
high glee, into the center of the flock. Sheep bleated in dismay 
and terror. Awkward lambs toppled over, their legs unable to 
support them in their fright. 

Again and again this happened, day after day. Each time the 
old dog’s scolding and thrashing got worse and worse. Yet none 
of it had any more than a passing effect on the hard-headed pup. 

Gradually, a gap developed in their friendship. Ruff’s pa- 
tience exhausted, he became cranky. He didn’t want Tramp 
around any more when he was tending the sheep. There was a 
science to tending sheep and he didn’t want any interference. 
The breach widened. Ruff wouldn’t allow the dog to go to pas- 
ture in the morning with him. Not to be outdone, however, the 
pup followed along at a safe distance. 

Then that fall, without any warning, a disaster came to Buck 
Hodges’ ranch. Ruff had been ailing slightly for a couple of 
days, but no one paid much attention to it. The dog had such a 
rugged constitution and he hadn’t complained, but went on 
about his work as usual. However, on the third night, the sheep 
didn’t come home. Buck didn’t notice it until dusk. Then he 
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went down the road toward the pasture to find out what was 
the matter. Just before getting there he met Tramp coming 
toward him. The dog’s ears lay flat, his tail hung motionless, He 
turned and followed Buck back to the pasture. There, on the 
side of the slope, Buck found Ruff peacefully sleeping his last 
sleep, still minding his flock. The sheep, herded tight together, 
were waiting to be driven home. 

The death of Ruff was a hard blow to the ranch. Not only 
had it lost a great friend but a fine worker. Buck immediately 
went about the task of finding a dog to take Ruff’s place. It was 
an almost hopeless job. Every one who possessed a good sheep 
dog wouldn’t part with him. Until he could find one, Buck had 
to tend the sheep himself. 

After the first few days, Tramp lost his shyness and persisted 
in following Buck wherever he went. Oftentimes he tried to 
arouse a playful spirit in the man, but his usual reward was a 
burst of impatient abuse or a threatened kick. 

On all of Buck’s trips to and from the pasture with the sheep, 
Tramp went along, too. The man seemed to be resigned to that 
much, but Buck never let the dog stay with the sheep during 
the day. He insisted on his returning home. He didn’t trust him. 

In the meantime the search for a successor to Ruff continued. 
As winter approached, in spite of all of Buck’s precautions, 
sheep began to disappear. First, only an occasional one. After a 
while, however, the killer grew so bold he just laid young lambs 
open—and left them, devouring nothing but their liver and 
heart. 

Time and again, Buck led a hunting posse through the sur- 
rounding woods and hills but no trace of the killer could be 
found. Outwitted by these kill-and-run tactics, Buck delegated 
one of the hands to guarding the sheep. The man had hardly sat 
down on the ground with his gun over his lap when Tramp ap- 
peared on the opposite hill. The dog stood a minute as if sur- 
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TRAMP APPEARED ON THE OPPOSITE HILL 


veying the situation—then quickly turned and fled. There were 
no losses that day. 

Buck was angry when he heard about it. “It’s this yellow 
pup!” he complained at the evening milking. 

“No, Boss!” objected the hand. “That mutt hasn’t got sense 
enough to slaughter sheep like that. Why, it’s an expert does 
that. Sides, you’d detect it in his eating. . . .” 

“That’s just it!” interrupted Buck. “He doesn’t eat half what 
he did! Why some nights, he hardly touches his dinner at all! 
How do you account for that?” 

There was no answer to that question. 

“I’m convinced!” Buck continued. “And the very first time 
any of you catch him acting suspicious, like this morning, let 
him have it! Shoot him on the spot and we'll argue about it later. 
This thing’s got to stop. Hear me?” 

There was silence in the barn except for the staccato buzz of 
the many streams of milk hitting the pails. No enthusiasm could 
be aroused for shooting a dog in cold blood, even though every 
one despises a sheep killer. 
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Storm clouds gathered the next afternoon. They banked 
angrily in the west. The wind rose and the temperature dropped. 
It grew bitterly cold. 

“Looks like an ol’ timer!” Buck warned as he picked up his 
heavy walking stick and started down the road. He was going 
to help his man get the sheep in early before the storm broke. 
Tramp wasn’t around to accompany him. And no wonder. It 
wasn’t sheep time for him. 

But when they came back up the road with the sheep, bleat- 
ing sadly, there was Tramp standing at the top of the road, ears 
flat, head hanging in shame, tail tight between his legs, as if he 
expected to be scolded for not being on the job. Buck paid no 
attention to him. 

The dog stood there watching as the sheep filed through the 
gate. He watched and he watched as one by one the sheep went 
by, and he saw that one was missing. He could tell. He had 
learned how to count sheep from Ruff, even if nobody realized 
it. 

As the storm broke, a raging blizzard, Tramp sought refuge 
on the back porch. His dinner of corn bread and cracklings had 
been hastily dumped into a pan, but he couldn’t eat. He couldn’t 
sleep, either. He was nervous and fidgety. 

Finally, he got up, stretched himself to get the kinks out, 
then ventured out into the storm. Out through the bleak night, 
the bitter cold and the driving snow, he headed. Down the road, 
through the lane toward the pasture, he went. 

He fought his way to the slope overlooking the pasture. It 
seemed as though the spirit of Ruff was abroad that night as 
Tramp braced himself against the fury of the storm. The wind 
moaned and howled, while the fine whirling snow coated him 
white. He hunted and searched from one end of the field to the 
other, until way over on the far side, under the false shelter of 
the edge of the woods, he found what he had been searching 
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for—a missing sheep! Beside her was a wobbly little black- 
faced lamb, weak and cold, not more than a few hours old. 

Tramp didn’t hesitate. He went into action. He barked and 
snapped viciously at the mother’s hind legs. When she stub- 
bornly refused to budge, he got after the lamb. He tried to make 
it go by shoving it with his nose, but it kept falling down in the 
snow. Finally, it sank down and lay there. It was too weak to 
make another struggle. 

Tramp left it where it lay helpless, deep in the snow, and 
charged once more at the mother. Snapping and nipping her 
exactly as he had seen Ruff do so many times, he got her going. 
Inch by inch, foot by foot, out of the woods he drove her and 
across the pasture. Around the slope they went and onto the 
road leading up toward the house. 

On and on, he drove that terrified sheep, plaintively bleating 
through that raging storm. Time and again, she stopped and 
refused to go on or scooted dumbly off in another direction. But 
Tramp charged at her, headed her off and succeeded in pointing 
her up the road again. Pretty soon, they came to the barnyard, 
but the gate was shut. So he drove her into the wagon shed and 
left her. 

The dog’s barking and the sheep’s baa-ing started a general 
commotion. An alarm spread through the flock. The chickens 
took it up. The pigs and the cows and the horses began fretting 
nervously. 

Buck Hodges woke with a start. Was there a marauder after 
his sheep, attacking under the protection of the storm? He 
jumped up and raised the window. A form moved across the 
white snow. He let loose with his shotgun, both barrels at once. 
For an instant there was a hush, but as the echo died, there was a 
yelp, a cry of pain. 

The man heaved a sigh of satisfaction and tumbled back into 


bed. At last, he had caught the sheep killer. And just as he had 
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suspected, it was Tramp. He would recognize that yelp in a 
million. Satisfied, he went back to sleep for the night. 

Morning dawned clear and bright. The storm had blown it- 
self out. The ground was covered, the buildings and sheds, under 
a fluffy blanket of white. Buck ploughed his way to the barn to 
look out for the stock. And the first thing he ran across was the 





TRAMP BARKED AND SNAPPED VICIOUSLY 


lone sheep standing quietly against the wagon. That puzzled 
him. How could she have gotten there? He remembered hav- 
ing been careful to see that every sheep went through the gate 
the night before. He looked about for the dog he had killed. But 
there wasn’t a trace. The snow had hidden all evidence. 

Suddenly his eyes fell on an obscure track and another one 
not far away where the snow had somehow whirled by without 
hiding them completely. Buck examined them. 
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“Hmph! A dog track!” he muttered, amazed and disap- 
pointed. “Guess I didn’t kill him after all!” 

The two men were surprised, too. Their boss didn’t often 
miss with his gun. They examined the tracks. A little further on, 
they found more tracks. They followed the indistinct trail, 
ploughing their way through drifts which partly blocked the 
road. At times there were long intervals between prints. More 
than once they were about to give it up when all signs petered 
out, but each time they picked up the trail again down the lane 
a little further. As they came to the pasture, the trail got clearer 
and more distinct. The snow wasn’t so deep and it hadn’t been 
piled and blown so much. They continued on across the bottom 
of the pasture land. 

Here another track came into view. A big one! Twice as big! 
It came from the direction of the woods. Its padded footprints 
were partly filled by the fine snow, the drag of its long tail just 
barely distinguishable. The big skulking panther had been 
coaxed from its den by the scent of the lost sheep. Its tracks 
joined those of the dog and continued parallel to it, weaving 
and stalking. The men followed silently step by step, reading 
the signs as they moved along. A broad space told of a leap and a 
stand. Then a cautious retreat. But again it pressed forward. 
Now for a long run they had spread farther apart, and it looked 
like a race for one point. 

Then suddenly, the story in the snow became blurred and 
confused. The tracks crossed and criss-crossed in a broken pat- 
tern of wild disorder. The ground was bare in spots, where the 
snow had been tossed and trampled. A fight had taken place— 
furious but brief. Then, clear and distinct, the big track doubled 
back in full retreat to the woods. The other track, that of the 
dog, continued on in the direction it had been going. 

“Let’s follow the panther, first!” suggested Buck. “His den 
can’t be far away for him to have ventured out on such a night.” 
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A long how] broke the silence for an answer, The men looked 
about, startled. The howl was repeated. It came from not fifty 
feet away. They hurried toward it. The man in the lead came to 
an abrupt stop. 

“Here you are, Boss!” he called back. There was almost 
mockery in his tone. “Here’s your killer!” 

Buck and the other man hurried to his side. The sight they 
saw stunned them. There lay Tramp, looking up at them with 
shy watery eyes. His ears were flat and his tail wagged cau- 
tiously at its very end. His back was all matted with blood where 
the shot had peppered it. Snow was banked up high about him. 
And alongside of him, snuggled up real close, cozy and warm, 
was a lamb, a tiny black-faced baby lamb. It was alive and kick- 
ing, just as frisky as could be. 

One of the men picked up the lamb and stuck it under his 
heavy lumber jacket. Buck dropped his gun. It sank out of sight 
as the snow closed over it. He got down on his knees and lifted 
Tramp to him. 

“Just what I’ve been looking for!” Buck said, his eyes misty, 
as he stroked the homely head. “A good sheep dog! The only 
trouble was I didn’t have sense enough to look in the right 
place!” 
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THE THIEF WHO 
WHIRLED THE HERRING 


By Luis 
Illustrated by The Author 


Every pay after school, Hendrik sold herrings on the Koni- 
ginne Bridge. This is only one of the many small bridges that 
span the canals in Holland, but it is an amusing bridge all the 
same. Trolley cars stop right in the middle of it, cars and bi- 
cycles crowd it at lunch hours, and brightly painted boats take 
their way beneath on the water. There is always something in- 
teresting to look at. 

Besides, it’s a very good place for business. On the western 
end of the bridge, Mr. Cornelius sells flowers. On the eastern 
end, Hendrik’s herring cart has a reserved spot. Mr. William 
van der Hope, the policeman, having nothing to sell at all, has 
his place opposite the flower-seller. 

“He is rather fat for a policeman, Mr. van der Hope,” Hen- 
drik thought, one afternoon, when he set up his herring cart on 
the bridge. “Perhaps he eats too big a breakfast.” 

Usually Hendrik thought nicer things about Mr. van der 
Hope, for he admired him very much, but today everything 
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went wrong. He forgot to say “Hello” to Mr. Cornelius, and 
he didn’t care how his own open-air shop looked. Yet, in spite 
of Hendrik’s bad mood, the shop was in perfect order. White 


and spotless it adorned the Koniginne Bridge. Its sign read in 
proud letters: 


HENDRIK’S HEALTHY HERRINGS 


There was no better herring cart in town, Salt and spices 
stood at the right place and a big bowl of chopped onions 
smelled delicately. The herrings themselves, those delicious, 
silver-shining, Dutch butter-herrings, were, of course, inside 
the cart on ice. 

If Hendrik had thought to eat one of his wonderful herrings 
himself, he might have cheered up. For a herring is the best 
thing to eat a Hollander can imagine. He usually enjoys about 
five a day. He has one the first thing in the morning to butter 
the stomach for all the good things to come. He has number 
two at the beginning of a hearty luncheon, and number three 
to cheer up in the afternoon. Number four puts him in the mood 
for dinner, and the fifth and last herring comes as the happy 
ending of a beautiful day. 

Every day at the stroke of five, Mr. William van der Hope, 
being of course a good Hollander, would come over to HEN- 
DRIK’S HEALTHY HERRINGS to have his “cheer-up” fish. And 
here he came this afternoon, taking long confident policeman’s 
steps. He knew at once that Hendrik was unhappy. So, instead 
of starting a little chat as usual, he got hold of Hendrik’s bushy 
hair and asked with an inquiring voice, “What’s wrong, my 
boy?” 

“Plenty!” said Hendrik. 

“T would like to hear everything,” the policeman insisted. 

“All right,” Hendrik sighed. “It’s the same as last week. I 
slept during lessons again. The teacher became furious. Either, 
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he said, I should give up the herring business and do my home- 
work during the day like other children, or I might as well leave 
school and give up the idea of becoming a ship-builder. I don’t 
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know what to do, Mr. van der Hope. I have to sell herrings to 
pay for school and then I’m too tired to do home-work at night.” 

Mr. van der Hope shook his head over the sad news. After 
a while, he said, “My herring, please. I always get ideas after I 
have had a silver fish.” 

Hendrik went to work at once. He cleaned the herring with 
a sharp knife, put salt and spices on it and lots of onions for 
flavor. He handled it so skilfully that every Hollander passing 
by felt his mouth water. So did Mr. van der Hope. 
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When Hendrik was through, Mr. William took the herring 
by the tail and with an artistic jerk pulled it into two parts. He 
then held it up in the air like a bunch of grapes, closed his eyes, 
and slowly one part after another disappeared in Mr. van der 
Hope’s mouth. 

“Ah!” he said. “A herring makes life worth living. And,” he 
went on, “I have just thought of something which might prove 
useful to you.” His face took on an important expression. 

“Listen, Hendrik,” he began, “we are looking for a thief, who 
is hard to catch. He has stolen hundreds of pounds of cheese at 
the Gouda cheese market and the merchants are extremely 
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angry. We went after this scoundrel, but he is a sly fellow and 
disappears like a mouse in a hole. To interest all Hollanders in 
this public enemy, the merchants of Gouda have collected 3000 
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Guilders. Whoever catches the cheese thief will get the whole 
amount. But part of the money will be paid to any one clever 
enough to give information of his whereabouts.” 

“And you think, Mr. van der Hope, that I would be able to 
find a clue?” Hendrik interrupted. 

“Why not?” the policeman replied. “A boy keeping his eyes 
open in the streets . . .” here Mr. William cleared his throat, 
“might be the lucky one. Look at me, Hendrik,” Mr. van der 
Hope came closer and spoke as friend to friend, “I am going to 
give you some confidential information. The thief we want 
doesn’t look like a Hollander at all. He is black-haired and 
meager, but likes herring as only a Dutchman does. Eating them 
he has a peculiar habit. He will take the herring by its tail fin 
and whirl it three times through the air before taking his first 
bite. Isn’t it strange?” Mr. van der Hope asked. 

“Tt surely is,” Hendrik thought, but had no time to answer. 
The siren of a fire-truck was heard and Mr. van der Hope had 
to clear the bridge of traffic. 

Hendrik was left to his own thoughts. Absent-mindedly, he 
stared into the clouds. The bridge appeared foggy to him and 
the noise was a far-away hum. This is what he thought: “I am 
only a small boy selling herrings on the bridge, but I have a 
policeman’s friendship and help. Why shouldn’t I win the 3000 
Guilders? I know all the small streets and places nobody else 
ever saw. There is a backyard where it smells of fish all the time. 
It is filled with barrels and it’s dirty and dark. Perhaps just now 
the thief is hiding there.” 

“How about a herring?” a customer interrupted Hendrik’s 
dreams. When the man had his fish and had gone away, Hendrik 
tried to keep on thinking where he had left off. But, all of a 
sudden it occurred to him that he had no time to look around 
for a thief. It was an opportunity for some other boy—not for 
him. He had to attend school and sell herring on the bridge 
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afterward. He felt like crying but didn’t, for Mr. van der Hope 
might have seen him. 

Time went by. Hendrik and Mr. van der Hope never had 
another conversation about the thief who whirled the herring. 
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The policeman avoided talking about it. Perhaps he was ashamed 
of himself for telling Hendrik about a problem the whole police 
force was unable to solve. Hendrik’s herring cart still stood at 
its place every day and Hendrik slept through lessons once in a 
while. Sometimes, on his way to school or coming home with 
his herring cart, Hendrik would have a quick look into small 
and dark streets in the hope of seeing a strange man. But when 
fall came he forgot about that, too. 

One day, waiting for customers, Hendrik had his jacket but- 
toned up against the chilly air. He was dreaming about the ships 
he would build some day when some one interrupted him. 
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“How about a herring?” the stranger asked. 

Hendrik came back to earth and put up the lid of his cart 
to pick out a fish. He had a glimpse of the man in front of him. 
Meager and black-haired he was. All of a sudden Hendrik 
realized, ““This man doesn’t look like a Hollander at all.” 

“But it cannot be,” he said to himself. “He wouldn’t dare to 
come to the bridge in bright daylight.” He looked around for 
Mr. van der Hope, who was usually near by. But today Mr. 
van der Hope was nowhere in sight. 

Hendrik went on thinking as he finished preparing the fish 
with salt and spices and onions. Hendrik watched closely as the 
man took the herring and caught it by the tail. He held it high 
up in the air and—began whirling it—once, twice, three times! 
Hendrik held his breath. 

A moment later he grasped the man’s head and forced it down 
into the bowl of chopped onions. 

“Help, help, I’ve got him!” he cried. 

The cheese thief freed himself easily from Hendrik’s grasp 
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“3OW ABOUT A HERRING?” ASKED THE STRANGER 
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“HELP, HELP, IVE GOT HIM!” HE CRIED 


and tried to run away, but in vain. He was nearly blind. The 
onions kept his eyes closed. He began to weep and was still 
weeping, when Mr. van der Hope finally came over and put 
handcuffs on him. 

Hendrik was celebrated like a hero for at least a week. His 
deed was praised in the newspapers, his classmates admired him, 
and the teacher said he was a brave boy. Hendrik himself wasn’t 
quite so convinced of his heroism. It was all mere chance, he 
said. 

But Hendrik is now enjoying the award of 3000 Guilders. 
His “Healthy Herrings” cart is stored away in the attic. He 
can do his home-work in the afternoon and will be a ship-builder 
one day. 

Ever since, on Sundays, he goes to call on his friend, Mr. van 
der Hope on the Koniginne Bridge. After a chat, both of them 
go over to a new herring cart which has Hendrik’s old place on 
the bridge and have a “cheer-up” fish. Before eating it, they 
take the herring by its tail fin, whirl it three times through the 
air, and twinkle at each other like old friends. 
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A true story of Indians 
and a pioneer trapper 


JOHN COLTER’S RACE 
FOR LIFE 


By Dessa M. Futtz 
Illustrated by Henry Pitz 


One nor pay in July, two men squatted in the shade of a tree, 
each silently chewing a piece of dried buffalo meat. They had 
been paddling since dawn. Now they had reached the Jefferson 
River near the base of the mountain and had stopped to rest. 
There was no hurry. It was too early in the season to trap; the 
pelts would be poor now. 

These men, John Colter and John Potts, were old friends. 
Colter was about thirty years old, above medium height, power- 
ful of frame, quick and alert. He had great endurance and was 
a crack shot. Both he and Potts were fine frontiersmen, although 
Colter was the more daring of the two. 

Suddenly, the silence which surrounded them was broken by 
the sound of a paddle breaking water. The sound was so faint 
that only trained ears could have caught it, but Colter and Potts 
heard. Without wasting a second in talking, each seized his gun 
and sprang behind a tree. A moment later, a canoe came in sight, 
from beyond a bend in the river. 

Colter and Potts were surprised to see a white man in the 
canoe, paddling rapidly, evidently in a great hurry. But they 
were no more surprised than he was, when he discovered their 
two canoes, drawn up on the shore. It was plain that he couldn’t 
decide whether to go on, turn back, or run for the opposite 
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“WHAT'S YOUR HURRY, FRIEND?” 


shore. Before he could make up his mind, Colter stepped out 
from hiding and shouted, “What’s your hurry, friend?” 

The man in the canoe held it against the current with his pad- 
dle and yelled back. 

“The Blackfeet are on the warpath—I’m getting out and tak- 
ing my scalp with me. You’d better turn around and get out, 
too—while the getting’s good!” 

“Thanks, friend,” answered Colter; “but what riled the In- 
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dians? They were friendly enough when we were here before.” 

“Trappers stole their horses,” explained the newcomer. 
“Then they killed some of the Indians who were trying to get 
the horses back. Now we'll pay. A friendly Crow told me.” 

“H’mmm. Can’t say I blame the Indians,” said Colter, soberly. 
“Well, thanks for the warning. Maybe we'll take your advice. 
Better come and have a rest and a piece of jerky.” 

“No,” was the firm reply. “’m getting out just as fast as I 
can. You two will do the same, unless you are fools.” He dipped 
the oar into the water and paddled away down the river, with- 
out further words or a backward look. 

Colter and Potts watched him until he had gone out of sight, 
around another bend in the river. Then Potts turned to his 
friend. 

“What do you make of it?” he asked. 

“Probably just plain scared over nothing,” answered Colter. 
“T’m for going on.” He started for his canoe. 


HE HAD OUTRUN 
ALL BUT ONE 
INDIAN 
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Potts followed him. Soon both were paddling up the river, 
headed in the direction from which the other trapper had fled. 

They made no fire that night; and dawn found them again on 
their way. It was still early when, as they rounded a bend, they 
saw a party of about eight hundred Blackfeet on the east bank 
of the river. What was more, the Indians were in an ugly mood. 
There was no friendliness in their faces. A number of them 
shouted, angrily, for the white men to come ashore. 

“What are you going to do?” asked Potts. 

Colter brought his canoe beside that of his fellow-trapper and 
said, in a low tone, “I’m going to do what they ask. They'll 
shoot us if we don’t.” 

“They'll kill us if we do,” answered Potts, “and being shot is 
a heap easier then some other ways of dying. I’m not going 
ashore to be scalped and tortured—not if I can help it.” 

“Maybe they’ll only rob us, if we do what they ask.” As 
Colter spoke, he dropped his traps over the side of the canoe 
which was away from the Indians. As the traps sank into the 
shallow water, he said, “T’ll get them later.” 

“T doubt it,” mumbled Potts, glumly. 
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“Well, I’m going to trust to luck,” returned Colter, and 
started paddling. As soon as he reached the east bank of the 
river, several Indians waded out, seized his canoe and dragged it 
up onto land. Then, once more, Colter advised his friend to 
come ashore. Again, Potts refused. 

“No,” he shouted. “This way, I’ll get at least one Indian be- 
fore they get me.” 

The words were scarcely out of his mouth before an Indian 
fired and hit him in the hip. He dropped, but only for an in- 
stant. He had hardly fallen before he was up again, his rifle in 
his hand. Bang! It was an Indian who fell this time. Before the 
white trapper could take a second shot, at least a hundred bullets 
from the rifles of the Indians had hit him. He went down again, 
this time for good. John Potts was dead. 

The Indians were wild with rage because one of their num- 
ber had been killed. They seized Colter and disarmed him. 

The relatives of the dead Indian demanded that Colter be 
given them to torture, but the chief ordered them held back. 
He called a council. Meanwhile, John Colter stood quietly wait- 
ing, arms folded, showing no fear. 

After a few minutes the chief came from the council group, 
advanced slowly to where the white captive stood and faced 
him. For a long moment the chief stood motionless and looked 
into the white man’s eyes. Then the chief pointed toward the 
prairie and ordered, in Crow language: 

“Go! Go away!” 

Colter believed that it was because the chief wanted him 
away from the group of Indians and out where he would pre- 
sent a fair target, that he ordered him to go. He supposed their 
plan was to get him out of the crowd which surrounded him. It 
seemed to him that death was certain if he obeyed, but no more 
certain than if he angered the Indians by disobeying. So, when 
the chief repeated his command, the white man started away, 
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walking with his shoulders erect, his steps neither lagging nor 
hurried. 


An old Indian ran up to him, shouting impatiently: “Faster, 
faster, faster!” 

But John Colter did not quicken his pace. He walked slowly 
and with dignity for some distance. Nothing happened. He 
looked back, puzzled. Then he saw that the young men were 
throwing off their blankets and handing their weapons to others 
to hold, and suddenly the meaning of all this flashed into his 
mind. He was to be given a chance to run for his life. If he won, 
freedom would be his reward. If he lost—but he would not lose. 
Spurred by hope, he started his race for life. 

He was a splendid runner, but never before had he run as he 
ran now. The Madison fork of the river was five miles away. If 
he could reach it, he would be safe. The thought encouraged 
him. He started, his swift feet fairly skimming over the ground. 

On and on he went, while the yells and war-whoops behind 
him grew fainter. By the time he was half way to his goal, he 
had outrun all but one of his pursuers. Then his strength began 
to fail. Blood gushed from his nose and he knew that he could 
not stand the terrible pace much longer. 

He looked back over his shoulder. The one pursuer in sight 
was a stalwart young Indian who was running swiftly and easily, 
a spear in his right hand. John Colter’s heart sank. As soon as 
his enemy was close enough to hurl the spear, the race would be 
ended. 

Realizing that he could not outrun the young Indian, the 
white man thought fast. Suddenly, he stopped running and 
whirled to face the still-running red man, calling to him in Crow 
language, begging for mercy. 

If the Indian understood, he gave no sign. He came on until 
he was close to Colter. Grasping his spear firmly with both 
hands, he threw it. Luckily for John, the Indian lost his balance 
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THE SEARCHING SUN 


when he made the lunge. He fell to the ground as Colter, dodg- 
ing the spear, seized it near the iron head, which broke off in his 
hand. 

Now it was the turn of the young Indian to beg for life; but 
the trapper was in no mood to grant it. He could hear the cries 
of his enemies whom he had outrun. There was no time to waste; 
so he killed the Indian with the iron spearhead. Then he took a 
moment’s rest and set off again. 

Again John Colter was running for his life, with the cries of 
his pursuers sounding in his ears. Again, after awhile, he felt his 
strength fail. Again, the blood spurted from his nose. But just 
when it seemed to him he could not run a rod farther, he came 
to the river. 

The river was fringed with willows. Colter dashed through 
them and slid down the bank. Then he laughed—in spite of his 
utter weariness. His luck had not deserted him, after all; for 
there, right before him, was a beaver’s house. 

It would be a grand place to hide in. 

The beaver’s house rose about ten feet above the water, which 
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BEAT DOWN UPON HIM 


was ten feet deep here. Colter dived into the river, swam 
through the opening into the lower part of the house, then 
climbed into the upper part where it was dry and warm and 
large enough so he could stretch out comfortably. He could 
hear the angry voices of the Indians when they reached the river 
bank and could find no trace of him except his footprints. 

They searched for a long time. At one time, several of them 
actually stood upon the roof of Colter’s hiding place. He ex- 
pected, every second, that it would break through. He knew, 
too, that the searchers might set fire to the beaver house. If they 
did, his only chance of escape would be by swimming under 
water. 

But the roof of the beaver house did not break. Neither did 
the Indians set fire to the structure. Finally, to the great relief of 
the white man, they went away. Their disappointed yells and 
whoops grew fainter and fainter. After awhile the only sounds 
which came to Colter were the lapping of water, the chirping of 
birds and the soft swish of willow branches; but he still stayed 
in hiding. 
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He was too good a frontiersman to take unnecessary chances, 
and he figured that the Indians might have left a watcher be- 
hind; so he lay in the beaver house until it was quite dark out- 
side. Even then, he swam under water, except when he had 
come to the surface for air, until he reached the farther shore. 

Here he listened intently until he was satisfied that he was 
safe, then climbed up the river bank and promptly started for 
the pass in the mountains some thirty miles away. 

He had walked several miles before he suddenly stopped in 
his track. It had just occurred to him that, since the pass toward 
which he was headed was the only outlet from the valley, the 
Indians would certainly be guarding it. He pondered a little 
while. His destination was Manuel’s Fort, on Big Horn River, 
three hundred miles to the northeast. Once there, he would be 
among friends; but to cover the first lap of this journey he must 
go through the pass or climb over the mountains. It did not take 
him long to decide upon the mountain route. He would not fol- 
low the pass. 

Up and up climbed John Colter, without a stitch of clothing 
to protect him from the bitter cold. And the higher he climbed, 
the colder it was. Up and up and up! His bare feet were cut and 
bleeding, but still he climbed, over ice and snow and jagged 
rocks. Sometimes he pulled himself up an almost perpendicular 
cliff by feeling, with his fingers and toes, for crevices in the 
rocks. Sometimes he wormed his way along a narrow ledge, 
holding on by bushes and tree branches. A branch that broke, a 
bush uprooted, a slip in the dark, and he would have been dashed 
to death on the rocks below. 

It was dawn when he reached the summit. Exhausted and 
almost frozen, he looked about until he found a place where the 
sun shone through some low bushes. Here he lay, all day, on a 
bed of cold, wet leaves, resting as well as he could. At dark, he 
crawled from his hiding place and went on. 
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Climbing down the mountain was just as hard and dangerous 
as climbing up had been; but it didn’t take as long. By day- 
break, John Colter had reached the edge of a great, open plain. 

Now it was blistering heat instead of biting cold to which his 
body was exposed. The scorching sun beat down upon him, but 
that was one of the least of his hardships. Few men could have 
lived through his experience. 

He traveled by night, tramping mile after mile, his feet cut 
by rocks and filled with cactus thorns. Game was plentiful, but 
he had nothing with which to kill it, so he ate roots and the bark 
of trees. Finally, after eleven days, his feet swollen to twice their 
size and the rest of his body a living skeleton, he stumbled into 
Manuel’s Fort. 

Here he received the care he so greatly needed. 

It was many weeks before John Colter regained his strength. 
At last, however, he was well. He had narrowly escaped death 
at the hands of hostile Indians, and walked, naked, over three 
hundred miles of mountain and plain. In fact, he lived to have 
other narrow escapes and harrowing experiences. 


John Colter spent seven years in the Far West, from 1803 to 1810. 
He traveled hundreds of miles alone through unknown, dangerous 
country. He discovered Lake Yellowstone, many Rocky Mountain 
passes, and was with the Lewis and Clark Expedition for three years. 


MARCH 


After rain—green, green grass 
After wind—clean, clear sky 
Comes then March; 

Time to fly 

Kites on high. 


—Mapeton T. Duryea 
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I CAN HARDLY BELIEVE IT IS TRUE,” SAID ELMER 
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Erik and Elmer wanted a horse 
But they found that Good Old 
Kristie was a terrible problem 


GOOD OLD KRISTIE 


By Emma Brock 
Illustrated by The Author 


Part THREE 


Erik AND Elmer did not know how they could wait until Sat- 
urday night to ask Axel Peterson what could be the matter, now, 
with their horse Kristie. Axel must surely know for Kristie had 
been his horse for a long time before the boys had bought her 
from him. 

All that week Erik and Elmer took care of Kristie. Each day 
they fed her carefully and rubbed her down. She was growing 
fatter and smoother every day, and every day she grew fonder 
of them. She whinnied every time she heard their voices and she 
nibbled at their ears and collars. She was very fond of them. 

At last it was Saturday night. Right after supper Erik and 
Elmer and their father and their mother and the hired man 
drove to Town in the little old green car. They found Axel 
Peterson leaning against the doorpost of the drug store. 

“Hello,” he called. “How does she go?” 

“Oh, she goes fine,” said Erik. 

“But she won’t let us stay on her back!” said Elmer. 

“You didn’t try to ride her?” asked Axel Peterson. “Of 
course she’s cross, then. She’s not a riding horse.” 

“Oh, we can’t ride her?” asked Erik and Elmer. 

“Why, no,” said Axel. “Of course, she won’t let you ride 
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her. She’ll never let you ride her. Just hitch her up to a carriage, 
any kind of carriage, and she’ll go. Good Old Kristie!” 

“But we haven’t any carriage,” said Erik and Elmer. 

“Well, I have an old buggy and some harness and I’ll give 
them to you. The buggy’s not a golden coach, you know, but I 
guess it'll do. Hitch her to that and watch her go.” 

So they went home with Axel Peterson. He fastened the 
buggy to the back of the little old green car. They pulled it 
home to their own farm and left it standing in the barnyard. 

“Now she'll go,” said Erik. 

“Yes, now she’ll go,” said Elmer. “Tomorrow we'll drive to 
the lake and swim.” 

They grinned happily at each other as they climbed into bed. 

The sun had no more than popped above the horizon when 
Erik and Elmer hopped out of bed and went down to look at 
the buggy that Old Axel had given them the night before. It 
looked old and broken, but it had a seat in the front and a wheel 
at each corner. Erik and Elmer pushed it back and forth and 
found that it would roll. 

“When she’s hitched to this buggy, you'll see her go,” said 
Elmer. 

As soon as breakfast was over, Erik and Elmer ran out to the 
barn to their good horse Kristie. They fed her and rubbed her 
down. They combed her tail and braided her bangs so that they 
would not blow in her eyes. They put on her straw hat and 
pulled her ears through the holes. They tied the hat-strings 
neatly under her chin. 

“Today, we are going swimming,” said Erik. 

“Just watch us go,” said Elmer. 

Mr. Iverson came out and looked over the harness. The hired 
man came out and sat on the fence. Erik and Elmer helped their 
father put the harness on Kristie. In a place or two where the 
leather straps were gone, they tied in some rope. 
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THEY PULLED HER EARS THROUGH THE HOLES 


“There, that is all ready,” said Mr. Iverson. “Now we'll back 
her in between the shafts of the buggy.” 

“Back up, Kristie,” called Erik and Elmer. 

But Kristie would not back. No matter how many times they 
told her to, Kristie would not back. 

“Well, I never,” said Mr. Iverson. “We'll just have to pull the 
buggy up to her, I guess.” 

He pulled on one side, and Erik and Elmer pulled on the | 
other. Just as the buggy was about to reach Kristie, she stepped 
out of the way. They tried three times and at last Kristie was 


safely fastened to the buggy. 
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“Now we'll go,” cried Erik and Elmer. 

They climbed up into the seat and Erik took the reins in both 
hands. Mr. Iverson stood by the farmyard gate, holding it open. 
Mrs. Iverson brought Kristie four lumps of sugar. Kristie looked 
happy. 

“Gid-ap,” said Erik, pulling gently on the reins. 

“Gid-ap,” said Elmer politely. 

Mr. Iverson stood by the gate holding his breath. He was 
waiting to see if Kristie would really go. Mrs. Iverson stood be- 
side him holding her breath. The hired man sat on the fence 
and held his, too. 

Kristie stretched out her long thin neck. She stepped out 
with her four crooked legs and walked quickly across the barn- 
yard and through the gate. 

“Good-by,” called Erik. 

“Good-by,” called Elmer. “We'll be back for dinner.” 

They were grinning so widely that their fat pink cheeks 
almost shut their eyes. 

“Just look at us go!” said Erik. 

“T can hardly believe it is true,” said Elmer. 

Kristie stepped off along the road. She did not stop, nor 
prance, nor buck. She went just as a good horse should, straight 
along the road toward the lake. 

“Isn’t this just grand?” said Erik. 

“Good Old Kristie,” said Elmer. 

“Old Axel Peterson was right. She’s a fine horse,” they said. 

On the left was the road leading to the schoolhouse. When 
they reached the road, Old Kristie started to turn into it. 

“Oh, no, Kristie,” said Erik, pulling on the right rein. 

“Not that way,” called Elmer, as he pulled too. 

But no matter how hard they pulled, Kristie pulled harder. 
She bent down her head on her long thin neck and the buggy 
followed after her. 
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“Well, we can go this way,” said Erik. 

“Tt’s a little longer,” said Elmer, “but if Kristie likes this way 
better, we can take it.” 

They drove along past the schoolhouse and came to the next 
road. 

“Now turn right here, Kristie,” said Erik. 

“Good Old Kristie,” said Elmer. 

But Kristie turned left. No matter how hard they pulled to 
the right, she pulled harder to the left. She bent down her head 
on her long thin neck and turned left. The buggy followed 
after her. 

“Now, we’re going away from the lake,” said Elmer, “farther 
and farther every minute.” 

The grins were all gone from their faces. 

“It will be a rather long way around to the lake,” said Erik. 
“But if Kristie doesn’t mind, I don’t suppose we should. She’s 
doing the walking.” 

Kristie stepped gaily along the road. The sun was warm, the 
road was soft, the buggy was not too heavy. They went and 
went and went. Every time she came to a road, she turned left. 

“I don’t know, now, which way the lake is,” said Erik. 

“Nor which way home is either,” said Elmer. 

“Do you suppose we could stop her?” Erik asked. 

“Whoa!” they called out together. 

Old Kristie stopped at once. She hung her head down as if 
she were tired. She stood with her legs far apart as if they were 
shaky. 

“Poor Old Kristie,” said Erik, as he climbed down from the 
buggy. 

“You're going an awful long way getting to the lake,” said 
Elmer. 

Old Kristie did not move. She hung her head. She wobbled 
on her legs. Then she just lay down in front of the buggy. 
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“She’s so tired,” said Erik and Elmer. 

They sat down beside Kristie and petted her. She whinnied 
faintly. She was very fond of them. They sat there a long time. 

“It must be nearly dinner time,” said Erik. 

“[ think it must be past dinner time,” said Elmer. 

Their mouths were very sad indeed. They had to pinch their 
lips together to keep from crying. 

Just then a farmer came along driving a farm wagon. 

“Can you please tell us where we live?” asked Erik. 

“It’s just half a mile up that way,” said the farmer. “You're 
the Iverson boys. I’ll help your horse up.” 

The farmer helped pull Good Old Kristie to her feet. Then 
he tied her to the back of his wagon. They went slowly along 
the road to the Iverson’s farm. 

“Well, I never,” said Mr. Iverson. “Where have you been?” 

“Just driving round,” said Erik. 





THEY HELPED OLD KRISTIE TO HER FEET 
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“She keeps turning to the left,” said Elmer. 

“Well, I never,” said their father. “We'll have to go ask Axel 
Peterson next Saturday night. She was his horse many years 
before we bought her from him. He ought to know.” 

Six days was a long time, but at last Saturday night came. As 
soon as supper was over and the dishes washed, the family and 
the hired man climbed into the little old green car. They drove 
as fast as they could to Town. Old Axel Peterson was leaning 
against the doorpost of the drug store. 

“Well, hello, there,” he called. “Now she goes, doesn’t she?” 

“Oh, yes, she goes!” said Erik. 

“But she always goes left,” said Elmer. 

“Well, well, is she doing that trick again?” said Axel. 

“Yes, she is,” said Erik and Elmer. “What can we do about 
it?” 

“Well, this is what you do about it,” said Axel. “It’s easy. 
When she turns to the left, let her turn. You can’t stop her. 
Then get out of the buggy. Take hold of the reins by the bit 
and turn her carefully around until she’s heading toward the 
road she turned off from. See?” 

“Then what?” asked Erik and Elmer. 

“Then climb back into the buggy and drive ahead. When 
she comes to the road she turned off from, she'll just turn left. 
And she'll be going the way you want to go. See?” 

“Why, of course!” said Erik. ““That’s easy.” 

“Why, yes, that’s easy,” said Elmer. 

They were grinning again. They grinned all the way home 
and they were grinning still when they climbed into bed that 
night. 

“Tomorrow we'll just go swimming,” they said. 

And the next day they did go swimming! 

As soon as breakfast was over, their father helped them har- 
ness Kristie to the buggy. Mrs. Iverson gave her six lumps of 
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sugar. The hired man stopped on his way to the fence to pat her 
nose. 

“Good Old Kristie,” every one said. 

Kristie whinnied. She was very fond of everybody. Erik and 
Elmer climbed up onto the buggy seat. 

“Gid-ap,” they said. 

Out of the gate stepped Kristie. She looked very fat and 
happy. Down the road she walked toward the lake. When she 
turned to the left at the schoolhouse road, Erik got down and 
turned her around just as Axel had told them to. 

“Isn’t it easy?” said Erik, when they were on the right road 
again. 

At the next crossroad Elmer climbed down and turned her 
around. 

“Tsn’t it easy?” he said. 

Erik and Elmer were grinning and grinning. They grinned 
all the time they were in swimming. If you just did things the 
way Kristie wanted them done, wasn’t it easy! 

Erik and Elmer grinned and grinned and they lived happily 
ever after with Good Old Kristie. 
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Illustration from ENCHANTING JENNY LIND 


MUSIC AND MUSIC-MAKERS 


By Marcaret THORNE 


A long time ago in a small town in Iowa, Fiddlin’ Jim played 
mighty well for people to dance. One evening, when he was to 
play at a house warming, there was no sign of Fiddlin’ Jim. The 
searching party finally found him in the woods playing to keep 
away a hungry pack of wolves! 

This is just one of the many fascinating stories about music 
in the history of our country. Do you know when “Yankee 
Doodle” was first sung, how the “Star Spangled Banner” was 
born, or who met Columbus when he first came to these shores? 
Do you know that many of the American Indian tribes were 
(and are) very musical? The answers to these and many other 
questions you can find in a new book which is fun to read, and 
perhaps could be included in your home work! It is History 
Sincs by Hazel Gertrude Kinscella (The University Publish- 
ing Co. $1.50). 

If you would like to know what the Aquarium in New York 
City was first used for when it was built, read ENCHANTING 
Jenny Linp by Laura Benét (Dodd. $2.50) or THe Swepisu 
NiGHTINGALE by Helen Headland (Augustana. $1.50). 
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Recently there have been several radio concerts featuring the 
music of Jean Sibelius, composer of “Finlandia.” You may have 
heard some of these concerts and know that they were to mark 
his seventy-fifth birthday. The story of his life is so much a 
part of Finland’s history today that it is like reading the daily 
papers. You wonder how he can compose this beautiful music 
in his studio, when now he hears shooting and is interrupted by 
soldiers in search of food and arms. Those of you who know, 
and perhaps sing, “Finlandia” will find in this book more music 
by Sibelius and a list of all the available recordings—FInLANDIA 
by Elliott Arnold (Holt. $2.50). 

You can have great fun trying to catch your friends in a 
“Classic to Swing” game if you can get hold of THe Music 
Quiz by Gladys Burch and Helmut Ripperger (Stackpole. 
$1.25). Very recently the same authors published another book 
of the same kind, but a little simpler, called THe Junior Music 
Quiz (G. Schirmer. $1). If you want to learn more about the 
men who make music, Miss Burch has another book you would 
like, A CutLp’s Book or Famous Composers by Gladys Burch 
and John Wolcott (A. S. Barnes. $1.50). 

Do you remember those four books you liked so much, THE 
Boy Mozart, ... Haypn, BAcu and then ScuuBert? One of the 
nicest things about them was the fine selection of music by each 
composer. You could play the selections on your piano as you 
went along. And, now, there is a new book by the same authors 
about our American composer, E>warp MacDow.E Lt anp His 
CaBIN IN THE Pines by Wheeler and Deucher (Dutton. $2). 

So many beautiful folk songs have been brought here by 
Americans who learned them in far away countries. Many of 
these songs from South America, Mexico and Canada have been 
collected in a splendid book for us all, Srscnvc America by 
Augustus D. Zanzig (C. C. Birchard. $.25 for vocal score). 
There is a piano accompaniment book, too. 
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Tom Puzzlewit stretched a long piece of string across the floor. 
Nancy was writing at her desk, but she watched him out of the corner 
of her eye. The things her brothers did, however odd they might seem 
at first, often turned out to be interesting. 

Tom saw her looking at him. “If you like,” he said, “you may hold 
one end of this to keep it flat and straight. The table leg is heavy enough 
to hold down the other if you don’t pull too hard.” 

Nancy dropped on her hands and knees and caught the end of the 
string. Then Tom picked up a pair of opera glasses and began to look 
through them wrong way about. 

“Jiminy Crickets!” he cried. “My feet are half a mile off. Walking 
this string is going to be hard.” 

Nancy laughed. “It looks as bad as tight-rope walking,” she said. Tom 
reeled and staggered as he put one foot in front of the other. 

“I feel like Alice in Wonderland,” he said, “Hey, there, feet, do you 
really belong to me? You ought to try this, Nancy. It’s awfully funny.” 

Of course, Nancy did try it as soon as Tom had finished. But she 
laughed so hard that she tumbled in a heap on the floor. Then Peter 
came in, and naturally he wanted to have a share in the fun. 

When they were quite tired out, Nancy said, “Do you remember 
the time we made up a puzzle that was like a story with a lot of mis- 
takes in it?” 

The boys said they did. 

“Well, I’ve just made another one,” Nancy went on. She picked up a 
paper from the desk. “Suppose the first sentence is true, and then see 
how many mistakes you can find. There are more than twenty-five.” 

Peter took the page and began to read. 

“Once upon a time there was a queen who was very rich and proud. 
She had a dozen children, six boys and seven girls. They all had red 
hair and blue eyes, except the oldest one, whose name was William. 
Most of the time they were dirty and ragged. They lived in a one-room 
cabin in the middle of the forest. Sometimes James and John, the two 
oldest boys, whose names I cannot remember, used to take their five 
little brothers out to chop wood from dusk till dawn. But when the son 
had risen and it was to dark too sea, they went home and gave all the 
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fish they had caught to there four sisters and there poor old mother. 
The girls and the younger boys never went out of the house. Most of 
the time they stayed in bed in their twelve bedrooms, because they were 
seasick, but on moonlight nights they swam out to the corel reefs and 
comed their raven locks, This annoyed their father who was an honest 
woodcutter and didnt beleive in mermaids. ‘Cant you keep them in 
nights,’ he asked the queen. ‘Mothers should take care of there suns.’ 
‘Fiddle-dee-dee,’ laughed the queen. “They need some fun after shovel- 
ling snow all summer long. Be glad we don’t have to amuse all twenty 
of them.’ With these words she spread her wings and flew out to sea, 
nor was she ever seen again.” 

“Well, six and seven are thirteen, not a dozen,” Tom began. “Prac- 
tically every number in it is wrong.” 

“I can find ten mistakes in spelling,” said Peter. “Oh, it’s much too 
easy. Let’s ask riddles. See if you can guess this one: 

Playing on the wires; running in the sea, 
Growing on the bushes; baked in cakes for me.” 

“Currants,” Tom answered promply. “What is the difference be- 
tween a hearthstone and a cannibal cooking his father in deep fat?” 

“Well,” Peter said, “I can give that up right now, What about you, 
Nan?” 

“It’s beyond me,” his sister replied. 

“One is a fireside and the other is a sire, fried,” Tom told them. “I 
have a puzzle in my pocket, too, an animal puzzle.” 

He pulled out an old envelope with some writing on the back of it. 

“You have to guess the names of five animals,” he explained, and 
write them down in order, one below the other. There are five letters 
in each word. If you guess them correctly, the middle letters will spell 
another word.” 

“What do you mean, the middle letters?” asked Nancy. 

Tom sighed. “Well,” he began, “if the first one were tiger, G would 
be the middle letter, and if the second were whale, A would be in the 
middle. Get it?” 

Nancy said she did, so her brother read them the puzzle. 

. A horse that wears stripes. 

. The animal that gives us wool. 

. A South American animal that spits when he is mad. 
. Another name for buffalo. 

. Asmall animal, a good swimmer and a fisherman. 


nu» 
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(Answers to Puzzlewits will be found on page 52.) 
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MAKE YOUR OWN KITE 


It’s almost spring again. Windy days are kite-flying days, so while 
the wind is high and the days are clear, let’s make a kite. 

These are the tools you will need: a ruler, knife, sandpaper, pencil, 
scissors and glue. To make the kite pictured below get two smooth 
sticks of spruce, or any soft well-grained wood. These should be about 
¥,-inch wide and %-inch thick. AB is 24 inches long and CD is 34 inches 
long. To cover the kite frame use a large sheet of tissue paper or news- 
paper. Fishing line or store string, or any other hard twisted cotton may 
be used to outline the kite, and also to fly it. Never use wire. 

In making the frame, both sides of the kite must not only measure the 
same, but they must also weigh the same. With a ruler find the middle 
of each stick and try to balance it on the knife blade. If one side weighs 
more than the other, sandpaper it until they balance at the center. 

Now fasten AB and CD at point O. This is the middle of AB and a 





one-inch hem 


in 
stri age 
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point 18 inches from C on CD. Fasten them firmly with string (see 
diagram of cross-lashing) and glue over the fastening to make it secure. 
Let the glue dry before you do any more work on the kite. 

With your knife cut notches at the four ends, A, B, C and D, being 
careful not to split the wood all the way down. Then run the outline 
string through the notches from A to B, B to C, C to D and back to A 
again where it is tied securely. See the diagram showing how to attach 
the outline string at the notches, by winding the string around the stick 
on each side of the notch. 

Whatever kind of paper you use for the covering of the kite, it 
should be light in weight. It’s fun to paint bright designs and figures on 
the kite with water colors, These may be comic figures or animals, or 
just diamond or star-shaped designs. 

Lay the frame down on the paper and draw the outline of the kite, 
adding a one-inch margin all around for a hem. Now cut out the cover- 
ing, and snip out corners at A, B, C and D as shown in the large diagram, 
so that you can fold the hem over neatly. Be sure the covering fits 
smoothly over the frames, with no puffs or wrinkles. Fold the hem 
down over the outline string and glue it down. 

The bridle of the kite is a string that attaches the flying string to the 
kite. It should be as long as AC and AD together, and is attached at C 
and D. You may add a cross-line to the bridle, attached at A and B, and 
joining the long line at a point over O. This is where you attach the 
flying line. Keep your flying line wound around a reel or spool when it 
is not in use. 

For a tail, use 30 pieces of paper 6 inches by 4 inches. Pleat or gather 
them in the middle and tie them a foot apart on a 30-foot tail string. 

For more detailed instructions on kites, look up: 

Kites anv Kite Fyne by Paul Edward Garber. (Boy Scouts of Amer- 
ica, 2 Park Avenue, New York City. 30¢) 

Maxine Tuirty Kites Tuat FLy by Edwin T. Hamilton. (Harter Pub- 
lishing Company, 2046 71st, Cleveland, Ohio. 20¢) 


Outline Str 
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A DEPARTMENT ff: 
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Our Own is written by the boys and girls who read Story Parabe. 
You may submit anything you like: stories of your own experiences, 
of your pets, of your work, of your games; tall stories or other humor- 
ous tales; diaries with an interesting sequence; rhymed or unrhymed 
verse; short plays; hobbies; book reviews; remarkable facts of nature or 
science; informal essays; original songs with or without music; and 
drawings that are done in black ink or black crayon on white paper. 
You may make your drawings as large as you like, to make them clear. 
Be sure to write your name, your age and your address clearly on all 
contributions. 


—Rusy Warner, Children’s Editor 


THE STORM 


The darkness of the night is swirling, 
The wind will warn, the wind will warn; 
Silent, still—we’re ready now, 

Come the storm! Come the storm! 


The loosened storm is breaking furiously, 

Upon its wings thunder is borne, thunder is borne; 
The mortal folk are ready, so, 

Come the storm, come the storm. 


Violently it puts its strength, 

Its lightning now performs, performs; 
Out of its path, mortal life, 

Come the storm, come the storm. 


Now the storm is lifting, 

So forlorn, so forlorn; 

A breath of light is wakening, 
Come the morn, come the morn. 


—Jupson GRENIER, age 11 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


In “Lassie Come-Home,” written by Eric Knight and illustrated by 
Margaret Kirmse, Lassie is a dog. She belongs to Joe Carradough, a boy 
of ten or eleven years. 

Times are hard for the people of Grennall Bridge in Yorkshire 
County, England, and Lassie is a valuable dog. One day, Joe, not find- 
ing Lassie at her usual place at the school gate at five minutes to four, 
runs home to see what the matter is. His father and mother hesitate in 
telling him that Lassie has been sold. Lassie breaks away from the man 
who bought her three times, and finds her way home. One day Joe’s 
father tells him that Lassie cannot come home any more, for she and 
her owner have gone to northern Scotland. She breaks away from her 
master and travels a hundred more miles, to reach her old master. Her 
adventures while finding her way home are sad, but very life-like. 

—IsABELLE WELTER, age 11 


“Manuelito of Costa Rica” by Zhenya Gay and Pachita Crespi was 
meant for younger children and, though it is written simply, it tells 
quite a bit about the customs of people who live in Costa Rica, making 
it interesting for older children, too. It has many striking illustrations 
done in strong colors. It is these pictures, along with a simple, but for 
the most part well-written plot, that make “Manuelito” an interesting 
book. Only one criticism can be made of it—in the middle of a para- 
graph it will sometimes slow down to a style of writing that you would 
expect in a book for younger children. 

—Tue City anp Country Scuoor, Group XII 


“Dignity, a Springer Spaniel,” “Frog, a Horse That Knew No Mas- 
ter” and “Jerry, an Army Dog” are all by one man. His name is Major 
S. P. Meek of the army, one of my favorite authors. These books are all 
exciting and mysterious. If you like to ride horseback, you will like 
these books. You will start to read them going at a walk. At an exciting 
place you will touch your horse up to a trot, and before you know it, 
you will be cantering along, and at the end you will be running full 
speed across the pages. That’s how you will read these three books. 

—EL_oiseE Lippitt, age 12 


ANSWERS TO PuzzLEwits: zebra, sheep, llama, bison, otter; beast. If you 
can’t find 25 mistakes in the other puzzle, write Nancy Puzzlewit. 
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NEW SHOES 


Shall I choose one with a strap, or one which has at the bottom a tap? 
Shall I choose one with a bow, or one with buttons in a row? 
There are red ones, black ones, white ones and brown. 
Now Mother says, “Hurry dear, we must get out of town. 
We only have a few minutes, you know.” 
So I chose white ones with buttons in a row. 
—Devra LanpAv, age 8 


LEFT ALONE 


My dog’s name is Mugs. 

One day we came up from our cottage and left my grandfather to 
take care of Mugs. 

One morning my grandfather wanted to come to town, so he told 
Mugs to get into the car, but Mugs wouldn’t do it. He tried to coax him 
to get in the car but he couldn’t. So he came to town without him. 
When I saw that Mugs wasn’t there, I asked my grandfather where he 
was and he told me. It was three days that Mugs had to stay there. 
When we went to the cottage there was Mugs sitting where we al- 
ways park our car, as though he had been sitting there for three days, 
and was he glad to see us! I hope he has learned a lesson. 

—SALLy SPROwLS, age 11 


SPRING 


The birds are singing 

Their new songs of spring 

The pussy willows 

Can’t say anything. 
—STANLEY SONDEY, age 8 
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PENGUIN CLUB NEWS 


Report from Lenoir, North Carolina. 


In our club we have more fun. When it looks like snow we run for 
our sleds to shine them up. Of course, we still ride bicycles, but we also 
like to sled. Last year the snow stuck on the hill and we went down it. 
When it was packed, we went so fast. We are looking forward to some 
more fun on the snow. 

—VirGINIA CouRTNEY, age 11 


These North Carolina penguins sound like real penguins all right,— 
the way they love snow and winter. I hope you all had good coasting 
and skating this year. 

Now write me what you plan to do next. For penguins kept indoors 
by colds, here are some funny verses. 


My dog Schnitzel is a little sausage dog, 

But not the kind of sausage we call “hot-dog.” 

He is not a country sausage we all like to eat 

But a little brown dachshund who likes vegetables and meat. 
—Bossy SmItH, age 9 


There was a young boy from New York 
Who ate nothing but bread and salt pork; 
When they said change your diet 
He raised such a riot 
That they let him go on eating pork. 
—ALIcE Rossins, age 11 


This is a good poem for March. 


HATS 


Big hats and little hats 
Tall hats and small; 
When the March wind blows again, 
They'll fly before it all. 
—Evizasetu H. Burper, age 13 
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A DOG OF HIS OWN 


Story by Laura Z. Hobson 
Pictures by Jane Miller 
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FLIP 


Story and 
Pictures by 


Mikey thought that | WESLEY 
if one dog was nice | DENNIS 
then two dogs ought 
to be twice as nice, 





awe 
>/ be ‘ 
Flip is a colt, and in this book you can 
watch him grow from his first wobbly 
and that’s when the | steps until the day he found he could jump 
trouble started. | as far as his mother. There is a surprise 
+ $1.00 | ending. $1.50 


THE VIKING PRESS - NEW YORK 
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GARDEN FLOWERS 
By Margaret McKenny 


A book about favorite flowers in your garden— 
daffodils, peonies, snapdragons, poppies. Beauti- 


ful color pictures to 
by name and notes 


formation about them. 


The Macmillan Company, 60 Fifth Avenue, New York 
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His name is.. 


His address is 


STORY PARADE 
70 FIFTH AVENUE, N. Y. 


I'd like to have you send Story PARADE as a gift 
to my friend. Enclosed is $2.00 for one year. 
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Reading Fun! 


H™= is a grand collection of 
stories from Story Parade— 
the cream of the stories, poems 
and plays that have appeared in 
the magazine in the last three 
years—bound in permanent form to endow the contents with the 
permanence which they so abundantly deserve. 
THE STORY PARADE BOXED SET— including a copy 


each of the Silver Book (new), Green Book, and Yellow 
Se es I A. . ck ccccneacwemesenewie es $5.00 





On sale at all bookstores, or 
THE JOHN C. WINSTON COMPANY Philadelphia 
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PETER PENGUIN JOINTED PAPER DOLL 


stands on his head, lies on his back, scratches his nose, carries a cane. Cut 
him out and make him yourself. Materials and instructions 
Ten Cents 


Peter Penguin, % Srory Parapg, 70 Fifth Ave., New York, N. Y. 
I enclose ten cents in stamps. Send me the Penguin Paper Doll. 
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Spring Books 


A TALE FOR EASTER 
By Tasha Tudor 


Almost anything can happen on Easter. In 
this lovely book with its delicate water color 
pictures are some of the things that may 
happen to you if you have been very good 






all year. $1.00 
THE FLIGHT OF FANCY 
By Elizabeth Honness Pictures by Pelagie Doane 


The amazing story of Fancy, the merry-go-round horse, who would not keep time until 
Peter Patrick Perneau took charge of him. 


WHAT'S IN THE SKY 
By Miriam P. Dunham Pictures by Dorothy Waugh 


A very simple explanation of the stars and planets and solar system with striking and 
helpful pictures. 


$1.25 


$1.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
114 Fifth Avenue New York 


New. World Neighbors 


Kimbi, Indian of the Jungle, By Henry L. Williams 
Letters from Guatemala, By Delia Goetz 
Around the Caribbean, By Thelma Glazer & Others 
Exploring the Jungle, By JoBesse M. Waldeck 
The Gaucho’s Daughter, By Katherine G. Pollock 
Riches of South America, By V. Wolfgang Von Hagen 
Boys of the Andes, By Alice C. Desmond & Others 
Along the Inca Highway, By Alida Malkus 


























Eight fascinating story books for boys and girls, 
which present their Central and South American 
friends at work and at play ... Delightful illus- 
trations, many in color, by leading artists ... 
Priced at only 32 cents each. 





Order from our office nearest you 
BOSTON NEWYORK CHICAGO ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 
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A new friend for boys and girls! 


PETER PANDA 


By Paul E. Walker; pictures by Theresa Kalab 


Peter is fluffy and friendly, and full of laughter and mis- 
chief. He comes all the way from the Landa-Panda to be 
the happiest playmate you ever had! Ages 5-8. $1.50 


... and more new books you'll like: 


HILLA OF FINLAND 


By GENEVA DE MALROY; ILLUSTRATED BY 


PAINTED ARROWS 


By MARY WEEKES; ILLUSTRATED BY 


FREDERIC ANDERSON. Hilla visits her 
cousins in the far north. Ages 8-11. $2.00 


ABILENE TRAIL 
By LEN MORGAN; ILLUSTRATED BY 
WILLIAM B. HAMAKER, Cattle rustling 
and fast riding in the old West. Ages 
12-16. $1.50 


THOMAS 


Orson LOWELL. Indians, a brave horse 
and a courageous boy. Ages 12-16. $2.00 
ANN THORNE 
COMES TO AMERICA 
By ROSAMUND BERTRAM; ILLUSTRATED 


BY K. S. Worerner. A daring girl and a 
big newspaper scoop, Ages 12-18, $1.50 


NELSON & SONS 


385 Madison Avenue New York, N. Y. 
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